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which some of Rembrandt's land- 
scapes are shown. His well-known 
Three Trees (Case 81) offers a 
wealth of detail, discreetly intro- 
duced and not at once apparent, 
and a marvelous sense of space, of 
vastness, in the far-stretching plains 
and towering clouds. Opposite this 
elaborate print with its suggestion 
of color is the Goldweigher's Field 
(Case 84), where the same vastness 
of the plains is strikingly expressed 
with an astounding economy of 
means ; a slight sketch, but every 
line of it endowed with its measure 
of expressiveness.* 

A century later we find ourselves 
with Woollett (Cases 68 and 7 I ) The Traveler 
in the midst of classicism, with 
careful, learned systems of line. The entire plate 
is covered with tone shadings, no white paper any- 
where. There is beauty in some of these large 
plates with their immense amount of painstaking 
work, but we have outgrown such formality in the 
artistic stiife and strivings of last century, and this 
period of recent development, with its abundance 
of material, will form an attractive subject for a 
future exhibition. E. H. R. 

Uriel in the Sun 

By Washington Allston (1779-1843) 

THE first gift made to the Museum was a 
picture by Allston, and its subject " Elijah 
Fed by the Ravens** — the prophet in the wilder- 
ness — symbolizes his own position in American 
art. On his return from Europe in 1 8 1 8 the im- 
pulse given by the revolutionary painters — Copley, 
Stuart, and their followers — had subsided, and 
among the hard realities of the early life of our 
nation the idealism which Allston had imbibed 
during his stay in Rome found little response. The 
age of the daguerreotype was at hand, and the 
search after visual truth which it helped to inspire 
was still far off. It is from the point of view of 
this idealism, reflected in the work of Overbeck 
and David, of Flaxman and Canova, that Allston 
must be judged ; and not to know this spirit is 
incorrectly to estimate his own individual artistic 
personality. He is in many respects the most 
sympathetic figure of early American painting, 
although more, it is true, through promise than 
performance. A delicate poetic genius, the prod- 
uct of an eclecticism that sought its inspiration only 
in the purest and noblest of the art of the past, he 
had his own contribution to add — or would have 
had if the fates had been kinder. Allston was the 
partial interpreter of a distinct personal style. 

As in the work of all those who developed 




* The most amazing instance of this economy and expressiveness of line 
is the Finding of Moses, among the reproductions of Rembrandt's drawings 
in the Print Department. 



/. Ruysdael 

under similar influences, Allston's technical processes 
are a far-away reflection of the great Venetian 
painters. In the conception and treatment of the 
present canvas, the flavor of the followers of 
Michel Angelo, Daniele da Volterra, perhaps 
even Vasari, is manifest. But their effects of vigor 
are here sought without sacrifice of refinement, and 
the soft radiance of Correggio's flesh tints appears 
in a translation by a kindred spirit. 

Uriel (Hebrew : The light of God), one of the 
seven archangels, is mentioned in the Apocrypha 
(II Esdras v. 23, x. 28) and called by Milton 
(Paradise Lost, III, 623): 

" . . . a glorious Angel . . . 
The same whom John saw also in the sun," 

in allusion to Revelalion xix. 17:" And I saw an 
angel standing in the sun/' Milton thus describes 
his office and person (Paradise Lost, III, 648-653, 
625-629) : 

" The Archangel Uriel — one of the seven 
Who in God's presence, nearest to his throne, 
Stand ready at command, and are his eyes 
That run through all the Heavens, or down to the Earth 
Bear his swift errands over moist and dry, 
O'er sea and land." 

" Of beaming sunny rays a golden tiar 
Circled his head, nor less his locks behind 
Illustrious on his shoulders fledge with wings 
Lay waving round : on some great charge employed 
He seemed, or fixed in cogitation deep." 

The motive is one which might well have excited 
Allston's fancy, always turned heavenward, what- 
ever his subject might be. The limbs, in shadow, 
befit one who excels in strength ; the face, innocent 
without being empty, is seen in and against the light ; 
the spear and the shield are ready for any exploit of 
deliverance or defense. A high spiritual message is 
conveyed in terms of an impressive presence, well 
ordered in composition and powerful and charming 
in tone and form. 

The picture was painted in London in 1818, 
" at a heat," as the artist said. It obtained the 
first prize at the British Gallery in that year, and, 
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as a mark of approbation of the talent it evinced, the 
Directors of the British Institution made the artist a 
gift of £ 1 50. It was at once bought by the Mar- 
quis of Stafford and has remained in Trentham 
House until this year, when the present holder of 
the title gave up this residence and sold its contents 
at auction. The picture has since become the 
property of the Allston Trust Fund. It is a matter 
of congratulation that one of the most important 
products of Allston's genius is now publicly shown 
in the city of his adoption. 



Sculptures by George Grey Barnard 

N exhibition of Sculptures by George Grey 



A 



Barnard has been arranged with the coopera- 
tion of several friends of the Museum and will be 
opened in the Textile Gallery during October. Mr. 
Barnard studied in the Art Institute of Chicago in 
1 88 1 and later for several years under P. J. Cave- 



lier in Paris. In 1894 Mr. Barnard exhibited a 
group of works at the Salon, and was elected an 
associate member of the Societe National des 
Beaux Arts. He has since been engaged on a 
number of important commissions in this country 
and in France. 

The exhibition is expected to include the fol- 
lowing Sculptures : 
Marble. 

Figure of a boy. 1 884. 

Brotherly Love. A reduced copy of a memorial 
group now at Langesund, Norway. 1886 and 
1887. 

Three fragments of decoration from a clock. 
1886 and 1887. 

The Hewer. Heroic figure ; one of a group 
called " Primitive Man." 1 895. 

Maidenhood. Life size figure. 1 896. 

Urn of Life. 1895 and 1897. Originally de 
signed for a tomb. 



